MARSHAL   NEY
So it was that Ney's regiment (rechristetied for a
time the 5th Hussars) jingled its -way out from Metz
under a July sunlight, in division of three squadrons
numbering nearly 700 sabres. On the i4th of that month
Ney had been promoted to the highest non-commis-
sioned rank in the French Army, that of adjutant, which
again brought him into contact with the methodical
ordering of military existence. The 5th Hussars, as part
of Lafayette's command, went into camp at Caitignan,
before entering upon that diverse and widely extended
campaign from which emerge the problem of Valmy,
the important victories at Jemappes and Fleurus, and the
crowning landmark of Hohenlinden.
Meanwhile the Allies were bidding fair to realize their
plans for an easy march on the capital. The forts of
Sedan, Longwy, and Verdun were crumpled up like so
much paper, until one last line of defence under Du-
mouriez remained to hold the passes of the Argonne, that
district of broken ground extending for over forty miles
from the south-west of Sedan.
The passes held by the French were few in number
and enclosed by wood or marshland, itself a natural
barrier, while old KLellermann, with his chronic Alsatian
accent and a fresh body of troops, was operating at the
southern end of the Argonne. Altogether there were
some 50,000 French with forty guns in the neighbour-
hood, though not more than 36,000 of these shared the
honours of Valmy, -where Ney saw his first battle on
September 2oth.
It is on this account, apart from the significance of
what may be called the strangest battle in history, that
the events of that day claim more than an outline. For
Valmy, as seen by the eye, was a small nondescript
affair, yet one fraught with so great a consequence as to
make possible the Napoleonic adventure.
Two armies, composed of 60,000 Prussians and 45,000
Austrians, representing the pick of Europe, together
with 12,000 emigrants, trickled through the Ardennes
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